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EXEGESIS AS A THEOLOGICAL DISCIPLINE 


We SPEAK of exegesis as a theological discipline’ is to invoke one 
of the acutest problems with which biblical study is concerned. 
Can exegesis be theological—and be true exegesis? When the 
adjective and the noun are brought together, misgivings and appre- 
hensions arise in many quarters. Exegesis is thought of as the pro- ' 
cedure for establishing the original meaning of a literary text by the 
use of philological and historical tools. How can it be theological 
without introducing the bias of faith in what should be scientific 
objective observation? In the Reformed tradition and in the theo- 
logical education which it conducts, exegesis and theology undeniably 
belong together—and yet, understood as they have been during most 
of the last century, they are difficult to unite.? It is the plain fact that 
much of theology has ignored the validity of exegesis’ historical con- 
cern.? Orthodoxy has stood above the historical struggle and has 
reached down to pick up such texts as it needed to illustrate its 
theology in propositional style. Liberalism has taken the historical 
character of exegesis as a demonstration that all biblical teaching is 
relative, and can furnish only occasional illustrations of valid ideas— 
taken from idealism. On the other hand, it is a plain fact that 
exegesis has often washed its hands of theological concerns, dismissed 
them to the realm of pious homiletics and practical devotions. 
Exegesis has tended to find a self-sufficiency within its own field 
and has satisfied its conscience with gradually more certain historical 
information. Exegesis as a theological discipline? The notion is 
really not self-evident at all. 


The problem is not solved, but rather made all the more acute, 
by the current revival of interest in the theological side of biblical 
studies. The revival is a dominant characteristic of our time. When 
Karl Barth published his Romans in 1918 he was accused on every 


1 The expression “exegesis as a theological discipline” is used to avoid 
saying “theological exegesis,” which implies an exegesis that brings a theology 
to the text as method. The question is whether exegesis as a disciplined 
inquiry about meaning deals directly with theological material and has 
theological results—and what this means about exegesis per se. 

2 For the history of this discussion, cf. the relevant sections in H.-J. Kraus, 
Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments von 
der Reformation bis zur Gegenwart (Neukirchen, Verlag der Buchhandlung 
des Erziehungsvereins, 19565. 

3 Cf. the description of the tendencies in “Orthodoxy” and “Liberalism” in 
relation to the Bible by J. C. Rylaarsdam, "The Problem of Faith and History 
in Biblical Interpretation," Journal of Biblical Literature, 78:29f., March, 
1958. 
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hand by “scientific exegetes” of being a theologician.* But much has 
transpired since then, in both exegesis and dogmatics. After being 
eclipsed by the “History of Religion,” biblical theology has re- 
appeared as a dominant concern of theological study. Major work 
in writing theologies of the Old and New Testaments and in pre- 
paring such tools as theological word books is behind us. Rudolf 
Bultmann has appropriated existentialist categories and method to 
make exegetical results personal, modern, and relevant. Leading Old 
Testament scholars of the Continent have joined in the preparation 
of a commentary which sets forth the Christian meaning of the Old 
Testament. The neglected subject of hermeneutics has become a 
focus of discussion for exegetics, dogmatics, and even historical 
theology. 


But it is equally characteristic of our time that in the very midst 
of the renaissance of theological interest in the field of biblical 
. studies, exegetes remain committed to the historical as the funda- 
mental perspective of their method. Where Bultmann seems to 
empty history of any reality by his defining use of eschatological in 
order to focus exclusive concern on a kerygma that is abstracted from 
history, the younger exegetes in Germany take up “The New Quest 
for the Historical Jesus.” Where Barth seems to freeze the biblical 
text in a dogmatic suspension that is free of historical qualification, 
Hermann Diem works to fashion a method which transcends the 
dogmatic definition in order to preserve the continuity of historical 
exegesis and dogmatic thought. William A. Irwin spoke for the older 
generation of biblical scholarship in his recent presidential address 
to the Society of Biblical Literature.* Disturbed by the dangers in the 
. theological revival, he insisted that exegetes are not theologians, but 
historians. He poured his scorn upon “those biblical scholars who 
stand hat in hand at the door of the theologian imploring that a few 
crumbs, perhaps of verbiage, may fall into his beggar’s bowl.” He 
feared lest history be swallowed up in theology and exegesis lose 
its hard-won freedom and objectivity. 


The tension between these two dominant concerns creates the 
problem that is posed by speaking of exegesis as a theological dis- 


4 Cf. the introductions to the English edition of The Epistle to the Romans 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1933). 

5 On the following statements, cf. J. M. Robinson, The New Quest for the 
Historical Jesus (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 25; London, SCM Press, 
1959), and H. Diem, Dogmatics N Oliver and Boyd, 1959). 

6 These quotations are from an address by W. A. Irwin published as “A 
still small voice . . . said, what are you doing here?” in The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 78:1ff., March, 1959. 
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cipline. It means that exegesis is affected by a kind of schizophrenia 
which can be healed only by an understanding of itself, its method 
and material, which integrates properly both the theological and the 
historical interests. Both exegesis and dogmatics have a responsibility 
for this therapy, for they have both had a hand in provoking the 
disorder. 


The course of biblical interpretation in the two millenia of 
Christian history is its own apology for this sensitive insistence upon 
independence, this alarmed warning against “theology.” For during 
the passing of these years the Bible has been sadly misused by 
theologians intent upon establishing their own system, on accom- 
modating Christianity to its cultural environment, on expedit- 
ing pragmatic ecclesiastical strategy. Perhaps there is no better 
way to real sympathy with historical criticism’s search for the 
original meaning of Scripture than the perusal of a work on the 
history of interpretation, which furnishes illustrations of what 
theology has done with the Bible. Read, for instance, Farrar's old 
standard work.” Behold the excessive theories of a two, three, and 
fourfold meaning of Scripture unfold in rabbinic and patristic 
exegesis. See how Scripture is made to mean what it plainly does 
not say, how it becomes a sorcerer's bag from which the interpreter 
draws forth mysteries and truths to decorate a world of phantasy. 
Listen while Moses and the apostles speak in one age with voice 
of Plato and in another with the categories of Aristotle. Be dazzled 
and entertained by the evanescent fireworks of allegory, mysticism, 
and overdrawn typology. Watch the churchmen of Rome consolidate 
ecclesiastical power with Augustine's principle of interpreting Scrip- 
ture by the tradition of the Church, and Protestant scholastics turn 
texts into swords and words into battle-axes with which to hack and 
defeat those whose propositional confessions were different. Read the 
whole story and simple honesty will cry "enough," and perhaps see 
better why exegetes tremble to have the adjective "theological" define 
them and what they do. 


The history of interpretation has been punctuated by three major 
revolts against the aggrandizement of imperialistic systematics. The 
first occurred during the period of the primitive Church, both in the 


TF. W. Farrar, History of Interpretation (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1886). 
Farrar, of course, requires his own interpretation because he writes with an 
extravagant confidence in idealism's category of "truth," and measures all he 
touches by it. 
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work of Jesus, and in that of the Apostolic community.® It is well 
enough known that questions about the meaning of the Jewish 
Scriptures constituted a principal characteristic of the story of the 
emergence of the Church, but it is a fact not sufficiently appreciated 
and studied. The new Qumran literature furnishes a much broader 
picture of the hermeneutical ferment of the time. The Pharisees had 
by then gone far toward fashioning a definitive approach to the Old 
Testament; the Essenes with their apocalyptic legalism took another 
line, and the Sadducees clashed with both. In this controversy Jesus 
appeared and by his self-interpretation in His acts, His preaching and 
teaching, He created yet another approach to Scripture than that 
of the emerging official theologies. 


The apostles took up what he had begun as can be clearly seen 
in Paul and John. In the light of Christ as the continuation of God's 
acts of revelation and the fulfillment of promise, the Old Testament 
was read Christologically, and became a battle ground across which 
synagogue and Church struggled. Of Course this was no un-theologi- 
cal interpretation which the apostles practised; they were pitting the 
theology which unfolded out of the Christ-event against other 
theological contenders for hermeneutical dominance. What passed 
for techniques of interpretation in the New Testament Church, 
insofar as we can discern them, will hardly prove acceptable to con- 
temporary exegesis. But their own techniques, where consciously 
used, are transparently controlled by their one major hermeneutical 
principle—solus Christus. That is, the apostles recognized in Christ 
the event which continued the revealing history in the Old Testa- 
ment, and then interpreted the whole by a theology which was 
drawn from within the totality. This theology they posed against 
those which were developed as tradition without and apart from any 
further event of revelation. It is within the pages of the New Testa- 
ment that we find the definitive encounter between a theology of 
history and a theology of tradition, a hermeneutics based on the 
event of revelation and one growing out of the need to adapt for 
practical purposes. 


8 On this subject, cf. particularly chap. V of H. Diem, Dogmatics (Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1950): “Thus the Gospel message of the New 
Testament claims for itself the whole of Old Testament Scripture, and tries 
to show in its debate with the Synagogue that the proclamation of Scripture 
as a whole is only rightly to be understood as the promise and expectation 
of this fulfullment. And, on the other hand, the revelatory events of the 
New Testament are authorized in their special significance if seen as the 
fulfillment of the Old Testament promise and expectation. The whole use 
of the Old Testament in the New moves within this circle.” (p. 152) 
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The second major revolt was the Reformation.® Its causes, course, 
and consequences are well enough known to require no elaboration 
here. It too was a revolt against tradition about what the Scripture 
said, a tradition which armed itself with just such hermeneutical 
tools as would insure that the official theology always resulted from 
interpretation. Against the elaborate and complicated heritage of 
patristic and medieval scholasticism the Reformers pitted the literal 
sense of Scripture as the only source of authority. Scripture was to 
have the precedence over tradition, and was to be its judge instead 
of its servant. And the text was to be understood in terms of its 
plain meaning and within its total biblical context to insure that 
it guided the understanding rather than surrendering to an unproved 
theology. But this revolt was no more un-theological than that of 
the New Testament Church, for it was carried out in the name of 
a theology rediscovered within the Bible. The sola scriptura principle 
was not the instrument of a rabbinical biblicism. It was the testi- 
mony that in the Scriptures the Reformers heard the liberating, 
redeeming gospel, encountered the reviving word which carried its 
own authority and authenticated itself in that it worked faith. The 
objectivity of the written word had its counterpart in the subjectivity 
of the interior testimony of the Holy Spirit. Moreover, Luther and 
Calvin both adopted the hermeneutical perspective of the New 
Testament Church that Christ is the subject of Scripture. These 
three related notions constitute the theological hermeneutics of the 
classical Reformation—solus Christus, sola scriptura, sola fide. These 
are notions or principles which derive from Scripture, and therefore 
the appropriate presuppositions which are to be used to prepare the 
mind for the interpretation of Scripture. One is to approach the 
Scripture expecting to hear the Word of God and seeking it only 
there because the Scripture offers itself and authenticates itself as 
such. All parts of Scripture are to be read in the light of its center 
and principal subject, God acting in judgment and mercy in Christ. 
This is quite theological. It is interpretation within a circle which 
moves from material to presupposition back to material. Its validity 
is a matter of the priority of the material in formulating the pre- 
suppositions and the appropriateness of the presuppositions with 
respect to the material. The intention of the Reformers was to set 


9 Of the vast literature available, cf. the relevant chapters in R. C. Johnson, 
Authority in Protestant Theology (Philadelphia, Westminster, 1959); J. K. S. 
Reid, The Authority of Scripture (London, Methuen, 1957); W. Niesel, 
Die Theologie Calvins (München, Ch. Kaiser, 1938); H. H. Wolff, Die 
Einheit des Bundes (Neukirchen, Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungs- 
vereins, 1958); Bornkamm, Luther und Das Alte Testament (Tübingen, 
Mohr, 1948). 
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the Bible free to create its own theology, and to fashion the human 
possibility for this to happen. 


The third revolt began with the rise of historical criticism and has 
continued into the 20th century. Once again its antagonist was an 
official theology. Protestant scholasticism had hardened the faith 
of the Reformers into a theological tradition which had reversed 
the methodological relationship between Scriptures and theology. 
Theology as a body of doctrine reigned supreme and protected the 
Scriptures against any interpretation which did not submit to the 
doctrine. A rigid systematics turned out by the logic of rationalism 
and objectified in the fire of confessional warfare became the real 
center of concern. The Bible became an item in the system and one 
of the heads of theology, and biblical instruction was actually but 
one more course in systematics. 


The weapon of the critical revolt was, of course, history." Its 
approach was based on the recognition that the Bible is literature 
which emerged in course of real history that conditioned its concern 
and content. And the literature itself had a history. Both its historical 
setting and development were indispensable in understanding its 
meaning. The biblical literature was removed from the essentially 
timeless suspension of scholasticism’s understanding of revelation 
as the disclosure of eternally valid propositions and placed in the 
relative and conditioned context of actual history. Whether always 
consciously or not, historical study implemented the sola scriptura 
principle of the Reformers on its material side. Once that principle 
had been established, every opinion about the meaning and nature 
of Scripture had ultimately to be tested by the character and con- 
tent of the text itself. The mood and method of criticism is a gain 
that can never be surrendered. 


But this third revolt was different in quality from the first two.” 
While it derived its awareness of the necessity of the category “his- 
torical” from Scripture itself, it acquired its definition and under- 
standing of what history is from outside Scripture—and was born 
schizophrenic. It is not enough in interpretation merely to ask the 
historical question because the material belongs to history. One 
must also fashion a notion of history appropriate to the material 
so that in asking the question real interpretation is possible. This 


10 Cf. J. Muilenburg, “Preface to Hermeneutics,” Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, 77:19, March, 1958. 


11 Cf. H. Diem, Theologie als Kirchlichen Wissenschaft (München, Ch. 
Kaiser, 1951), p. 93. 
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historical criticism, up to our own time, has never successfully 
done.*? 


At times it has worked with a sophisticated philosophy of history, 
and its results have been more congenial to the philosophical pre- 
suppositions than the world of Scripture. Albert Schweitzer has long 
since shown how the 19th century quest for the historical Jesus 
actually resulted in a series of portraits drawn in a mirror. What 
this research found was itself! And the most recent chronicler of 
Old Testament critical study's development has said: “The fathers 
of historical-critical research all involved themselves in the fateful 
error of assuming that by the rejection of orthodox-dogmatic pre- 
suppositions they had opened the way to an appropriate exegesis. 
Actually, in place of these orthodox dogmatic presuppositions, there 
appeared the new ‘dogmatic’ premises of a theology determined by 
the Enlightenment, Romanticism, and Idealism.”** One has only to 
pick up some typical critical commentary from the first of our 
century, when historical criticism was at its apogee, and to read the 
usual section in the introduction, titled “the religious value of the 
book.” He will find copious illustrations of “results” which we can 
now see clearly are far removed from the real world of the Bible. 
With all its success in text-criticism, philology, and literary history, 
criticism was crippled precisely at the point of describing meaning. 


At other times criticism has assumed a naive unreflective notion 
that the idea of history is self-evident; and it ended up with an 
assortment of facts and data and causes and circumstances analyti- 
cally sorted out and classified, but quite unable, and at times un- 
interested, in the synthesizing of results into meaning because it had 
no frame of reference for doing so. Some have contended that the 
techniques of grammatico-historical exegesis precluded the kind of 
results in which theology could be interested, and commentators 
have meticulously confined their concern to those matters accessible 


12 “Contemporary theologians are confessedly in search of an idea of history 
and of historical reason (method of reasoning about history) with which to 
approach the resurrection” (R. R. Niebuhr, Resurrection and Historical 
Reason; New York, Schribner, 1957, p. 3). The search, of course, is being 
conducted with respect to the entire biblical testimony. According to E. 
Käsemann it is “gegenwärtig ohne Annahme die Frage eines angemessen 
Verständnisses von Geschichte und Geschichtlichkeit” which occupies theology 
(“Das Problem des historischen Jesus!”, Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche, 
51:126, August, 1954). Cf. also G. Eichholz, “Der Ansatz Karl Barths in 
der Hermeneutik” in Antwort (Festschrift für Karl Barth; Zürich, Evan- 
gelisches Verlag, 1956) p. 53. 


13 H.-J Kraus, op. cit., p. 171. 


to their method.** The outcome has been the typical analytical, 
strictly scientific commentary with its neat, clear sections and terse 
comments avoiding carefully the theological, devotional, homiletical, 
etc. One cannot quarrel with the choice of a commentator to restrict 
himself to findings in the disciplines which have an independent 
status and method quite outside theology. But where such a pre- 
dilection becomes preoccupied with preliminary and background 
matters, and never undertakes to say what the text as such means, 
is it not excusing itself from the real responsibility of interpretation? 


Driven by a preoccupation with beginnings, the word “original” 
has had a fatal fascination for us, but we have not always been 
clear about how many meanings “original” can have. Research in the 
history of Israel's literature, the philology of classical Hebrew, the 
development of Israel's religion has pressed further and further 
behind the present text to unravel the tangled track which leads to 
earlier and prior forms. The analytical method has been ascendant. 
We have separated the Pentateuchal documents and rearranged them 
in chronological sequence, identified the sources used to compile the 
Deuteronomic histories, sorted out the various legal codes, and re- 
lated them to social and political phases of Israel's history. We have 
pressed behind the documents to narrative cycles, analysed the nar- 
rative cycles in units of tradition, traced the history of the tradition 
or pericope beyond the history of Israel itself. The prophetical books 
have been inspected to separate the authentic from the spurious, the 
original from the additions. The synoptic gospels have dissolved 
into sources, the sources into pericopae, the pericopae into original 
and developed. And all this is to the good. Once the historical 
question has been asked, it has been asked. 


But because exegesis had set a preeminent value on the “historical,” 
and did not see how to apply the term to the present form of texts, 
it has been too much content with the resulting fragmentation, has 
lingered among literary fragments and sources, archeological ruins, 
etymological roots, religious phenomenology—and not found the 
way back. Who among us has not sat helpless and amazedly dis- 


14 Discussion is complicated by the different ways in which the term 
“exegesis” is used. Some prefer to restrict its meaning to grammatical and 
historical investigation of a text. “Exegesis” is used in this paper in the 
broader sense of referring to the work of describing the meaning of a text 
| as it stands in its total biblical context. “Hermeneutics” is the theoretical 
reflection on what one does in exegesis, and the question of its appropriate- 
ness. If we restrict the meaning of exegesis, we simply raise the question 
about the responsibility of the exegete for completing ae work of interpreta- 
tion. 
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traught before the catalogue of results recorded in a critical com- 
mentary, unable to see the passage before us any longer, unable 
because the commentator insists on going behind it and leaves us 
with no guide for the return. And return we must. Not just because 
we as preachers and churchmen have a practical need to do so, but 
because otherwise interpretation has not finished its assigned task. 


The dilemma which resulted from the third revolt arises from the 
inner tension between its method and presuppositions and the 
perspective and presuppositions of the earlier revolts. In practice it 
has tended to militate against the meaning and use of solus Christus 
and sola scriptura—sola fide. Instead of freeing the Bible, it has dis- 
rupted the continuity of the community's use of the Bible. By insist- 
ing that the historical character of the Bible be apprehended exclu- 
sively with the techniques, values, and perspectives of 19th century 
historicism, it has precluded the methodological recognition of pre- 
cisely that which is distinctive in the historical which the Bible 
offers.** The solus Christus principle was given up because it could 
not be historically justified. The center of gravity was shifted in 
interpretation from what the Bible says to the Church to what the 
original meaning was in an ancient period. The interest of the 
trained interpreter was focused on the correct answer to problems 
of historical reconstruction rather than on the question of faith for 
the message of the witness. Not that it was always held that the 
interests of the two were inimical, but the problem of how the two 
could be asked in simultaneity was not sufhciently attended. The 
directness and intensity with which the Reformers interpreted the 
Bible precisely as theologians and preachers were attenuated and 
dissolved. The question of continuity between exegesis, systematics, 
and homiletics is the enigma of theological education and practice 
today—and the dogmatism of theoretical historicism has played its 
part in fashioning the enigma. 


Is the lesson to be drawn from this dilemma that exegesis can- 
not methodologically reject the adjective “theological” without dis- 
associating itself from the total nature of its subject matter or at least 
disturbing its character by an inappropriate notion of the “historical”? 
If good method is essentially a recognition of what is to be inter- 


15 “Das Problem durfte dies sein: ob des Historiker der Text mit seinen 
mitgebrachten Massstáben misst und so seine Aussage-Ebene verkennt oder 
ob sie ihm begegnet. Verkennt er die Aussage-Ebene, so wird er abstrahierend 
vom Text, am Text vorbei danach fragen, ‘wie es gewesen ist.’ Er wird hinter 
die Aussage des Texts zuriickgehen wollen und eine Historie nach seinen 
Massstáben konstruieren” (G. Eichholz, op. cit., p. 61). 
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preted, can exegesis operate without theological categories to appre- 
hend its material? These are the questions which historical criticism 
has yet to answer, if it is to be useful to the Church exegete and 
justify its function in theological inquiry. 

Since the first World War continental biblical study, and more 
recently American biblical scholarship, has been passing through an 
agonizing reappraisal of its purpose and method.** This reappraisal, 
along with the developments which have provoked it and the advance 
which has been realized, is probably the significant characteristic 
of biblical studies in our period. It is a testimony to the health and 
integrity of exegesis that in its persistent examination of the biblical 
text it has broken through its own limitations and constantly re- 
fashioned its approach in a more positive direction. The concern to 
detect and describe the theological quality and function of texts 
increasingly characterizes the newer commentaries. Tools for this 
work, like the theological word books, are being produced. Old and 
New Testament theologies continue to appear in testimony to the 
awareness of the kerygmatic character of the biblical material and 
the apprehension of the underlying structural unity of Old and 
New Testaments. And since the Second World War the revival 
of hermeneutical study has produced a whole new literature which 
manifests the intensity with which interpretation is seeking to under- 
stand and refine its method.’ And let it be emphatically said that in 
all this there is no delusion in the minds of most that we can 
simply shed historical study and adopt in our time the Reformation’s 
scriptural exposition. The question of the Reformers about the 
literal meaning of the text is not equivalent to our question about 
the historical meaning of the text. The revolt of historical criticism 
has occurred; it was legitimate and essential. Its apologetic and 
explicative gains are tremendous and cannot be neglected or deni- 
grated. It has made the survival of Protestantism in the modern 
period possible. What faces us as urgent mission is the completion 
and consolidation of the third revolt. Criticism is not yet radical 
enough—that is, the historical approach has rejected orthodoxy for 
the sake of the text, but has not yet finished the work of subjecting 


16 Cf. C. H. Dodd, “A Problem of Interpretation,” Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas, Bulletin II, 1951, p. 7; J. C. Rylaarsdam, op. cit., pp. 27ff.; 
E. Kásemann (“Probleme Neutestamentlicher Arbeit in Deutschland”) and 
H.-J. Kraus (“Der Gegenwärtige Stand der Forschung am Alten Testament”) 
in Die Freiheit des Evangeliums und die Ordnung der Gesellschaft (Miinchen, 
Ch. Kaiser, 1952). 

17 Cf. the literature cited in E. Fuchs, Hermeneutik (Bad Cannstatt, 
Müllerschön, 1958); F. Baumgärtel, Verheissung (Gütersloh, Bertelsmann, 
1952); A. A. van Ruler, Die Christliche Kirche und das Alte Testament 
(Beiträge zur Evangelische Theologie, No. 23; München, Ch. Kaiser, 1955). 
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itself methodologically to the text so that the biblical word is free 
in our own time.'® Historical criticism must rigorously bring its 
own work to the consummation of a hermeneutics which is obedient | 
to the nature of the Bible. It must assume the quality of the two 
earlier revolts by executing its interpretation in the name of a 
theological conception which commands it from within the ma- 
terial." It must realize an identity in the historical question and the 
theological concern, which means that the two are asked simul- 
taneously, are really one question.?? Ei 
There is a growing realization that in the interpretation of a 
biblical passage the question about the theology which informs the 
passage, about its kerygmatic intention, about its quality as witness 
is precisely a historical question. The event? which the exegete 
is to interpret is the testimony of the passage. If he is to understand 
it, then the notion of history which he employs must be congruent 
with the nature of the event. Otherwise, his interpretative category 
will reduce the event to its own dimensions, or remake it in its own 
image. It is history of the kind and purpose which the text offers 
that the exegete must understand and be interested in as interpreter. 


18 Or, put in another way “the first work of such a hypothetical critical 
approach to the interpretation of history is to ascertain the distinctive char- 
acter of the material with which historical interpretation deals, as over against 
the character of the material of metaphysics, or of natural science, or even 
of logic" (R. R. Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 90). 

19 The observation of K. Stendahl ("Implications of Form-criticism and 
Tradition-criticism for Biblical Interpretation," Journal of Biblical Literature, 
77:33, March, 1958) that hermeneutics belongs to the discipline of theology 
and not to biblical studies as such presupposes a definition of biblical studies. 
How are we to work out hermeneutical problems except in studying the 
nature of the biblical texts? That this drives us to “a teamwork between 
biblical studies and theology," to thinking theologically, is precisely the point, 
and calls into question our usual compartmentalizing definition of the respon- > 
sibility of exegesis. 

20 “But I believe that there are cogent reasons in the nature of the Christian 
religion itself why a sound interpretation of Scriptures must be at once, and 
indivisibly, historical and theological" (C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 7). 

21 Cf. G. E. Wrights argument that theological thought about the Bible 
must employ historical rubrics, and his description of the credo-oriented 
kerygmatic history which we have in the Bible, in God Who Acts (Studies 
in Biblical Theology, No. 8; London, SCM Press, 1952), pp. 66ff. 

22 E.g., J. Knox's discussion of the nature of the event which the Church 
remembers as history in Criticism and. Faith (Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952), pp. 59ff; and the analysis of Knox's description by R. R. 
Niebuhr in Resurrection and Historical Reason (New York, Scribner, 1957), 
pp. 62ff. 

23 For a helpful analysis of the development of historiography and the 
way in which an interpreter's notion of history controls his relationship to 
his material, cf. R. G. Collinwood, The Idea of History (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956). His critique of 19th century theories of history makes 
instructive reading in the consideration of our problem, especially PP. 205ff. 
Cf. J. M. Robinson’s use of his proposals and of related literature in A New 
Ouest of the Historical Jesus (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 25, London, 
SCM Press, 1959), pp. 38ff. and 66ff. 
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The Old Testament passages which deal with the activity and speech 
of God, and the New Testament witness of the apostles to Jesus 
Christ, are not the kind of history with the kinds of interest which 
pertain in the scientific historiography developed in the 19th century. 
They yield data and information for historical research only in an 
indirect fashion. But to say that they are not historical in an authen- 
tic sense is to operate with a very limited and narrow definition of 
history. The passages are literary fixations of the recollection of 
events which occurred in such a way as to create meaning and are 
remembered in terms of their present significance. If, in study of the 
distinctively human sphere of existence, we equate reality with the 
historical, and then proceed to assume that ascertainable external 
events comprehended in terms of cause and effect, chronological 
sequence, and psychological development exhaust the category of the 
historical, we have by a presupposition denied the biblical testimony 
its true and intended function of affording an opportunity for the 
remembering of what it takes as historical, i.e., of being history. 


The biblical reports do not preserve any objective external event 
classified and fixed in terms satisfactory to the demands of an inquiry 
conducted in analogy with the natural sciences. The event is not 
simply there in objective nakedness because it involved human 
beings who remember only in that they interpret. What happened 
and the interpretation evoked are fused into a single indivisible 
event. This is not just a matter of the mental operation of primitive, 
pre-scientific folk. It occurred that way because the event was experi- 
enced in the first instance as revealing. It involved those who re- 
membered it in an awareness of being confronted, overwhelmed, 
defined so that they existed in a new context. They felt them- 
selves drawn into the sphere of divine activity. This was the 
crucial, central reality of what happened as event, and the externals 
of the occurrence were preserved as the clothing, the vehicle of 
what was truly the historical for them—the moment of meaning. 
One cannot, as exegete, get back merely to what we call “the his- 
torical” in the event without reducing or ignoring what to the 
biblical witness was the event. If we are offended by the fact that 
the event with which we are asked to deal includes an interpretation 
of it, if we are concerned for the sake of objectivity that the com- 
munity of faith should contribute to the constitution of event, then 
we are simply denying the possibility of a historical revelation and 
searching for some external certain “fact” which will save us the 
necessity and scandal of faith. Revelation can occur only as an 
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event which incorporates the human. And exegesis of texts which 
report the occurrence of revelation as event can be consummated 
only in the practice of faith, or, at least, in openness to its possibility 
and awareness of its necessity. The right historical question for the 
interpreter is simultaneously the question, “What shall I believe?” 


The best known demonstration of the quality of history in which 
the Bible deals is the utter failure of the old quest for “the historical 
Jesus.” It was a search behind the Gospel materials for the real man 
as he was, freed of the layers of later church theologizing. But the 
historical criticism which undertook the quest never found him. 
Every reconstruction of this untheological Jesus of history turned 
out to be someone else, some other person than the one who appears 
in the Gospels. It was as difficult to verify the relation between the 
Gospels and the reconstructions, as to accept the Gospels at face 
value. The reconstructions simply presented another problem. The 
mere historical Jesus was a phantom created by a reductionist notion 
about history. Jesus of Nazareth was from the beginning of his 
public career a figure whose words and acts were never there apart 
from a theological intention on his part and an interpretation on the 
part of others. He was remembered precisely and only as a person 
whose words and works involved those whom he confronted in the 
crisis of the coming reign of God. “The New Quest for the Historical 
Jesus” of which we are hearing on the continent and in this 
country?* begins with this recognition and is an attempt, not to 
free the historical Jesus from theology, but to define and interpret 
the continuity between Jesus as self-authenticating kerygma and the 
developed apostolic kerygma which testifies to him in the Gospels. 


We may turn to the Old Testament and take the crucial incident 
of Israel’s escape from the Egyptian chariotry at the Red Sea. The 
attempt to describe “historically” just what happened Cin the usual 
sense of that word) has always been frustrating and uncertain. We 
do not know from the account when, exactly where, or under what 
circumstances. The natural phenomena by which Israel escaped are 
subject to a variety of inconclusive hypotheses. But from the view- 
point of what the biblical witness means by event, we know just 
exactly what happened and are perfectly able to interpret what 
occurred. The oldest words in which Israel remembered the event 
is the little distich in Exodus 15:21—"Sing to Lord for he has 


24 Cf. J. M. Robinson, op. cit., and the literature listed there. G. Born- 
kamm’s Jesus von Nazareth (Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1956) is an initial 
pilgrimage in the “new quest.” 
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triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider he has thrown into 
the sea.” This is the history of the event in its totality, the occur- 
rence as it penetrated and recreated the people and emerged into 
description as “abiding astonishment.” Israel remembered what 
happened to her—and the juxtaposition of circumstances became 
history. As a later theologian put it, “And Israel saw the great work 
which the Lord did against the Egyptians, and the people feared 
the Lord; and they believed in the Lord and in his servant Moses” 
(Exodus 14:31). If the interpreter puts the question about the 
historical meaning of the passage in a way that cannot comprehend 
such an event as history, he cannot understand it. 


Of course, it is not enough to see that the original event is 
simultaneously historical and theological in that it was experienced 
as revelation by those who in the first instance remembered it. We 
know that the testimony with which we deal as interpreters is not 
for the most part the recollection and memory of the first witnesses. 
Study of the history of Old and New Testament literature has 
demonstrated that in most cases between the original happening and 
the literary fixation of the witness there is an interval, a distance, 
a period which is by no means inert and neutral.?° In the case of 
the Pentateuchal and Gospel writings, we have to interpret written 
material which is separated from that to which it points by a time, 
in some instances rather long, during which significant and extensive 
developments take place in the material. However numerous the 
unsolved problems of literary study may be, the techniques of source, 
form, and tradition history have established that our present texts 
are the result of a complex process of forming, shaping, and growth 
in the period of their transmission. That our texts are the end-product 
of a process of tradition and reformulation, and not simply reports 
of the original event, raises the historical question in another way.” 
What of this period and its effect on the material? If revelation is 
an event in history, are these passages then less true as revelation? 


25 The expression is that of M. Buber. Cf. his perceptive study of Israel's 
tradition about “The Wonder on the Sea” in Moses; The Revelation and the 
Covenant (New York, Harper, 1958), pp. 74ff. 


26 For a discussion of the “depth” which critical study has discovered in 
the biblical material and its an for interpretation, cf. K. Stendahl, 
“Implications of Form-criticism and Tradition-criticsm for Biblical Interpre- 
tation,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 77:33ff., March, 1958. 


27 Cf. G. von Rad’s description of the difference between scientific history 
and the historical theologizing of the biblical witnesses in his Theologie des 
Alten Testaments (München, Ch. Kaiser, 1957), Band I, pp. 111ff. 
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Must we penetrate behind them till we reach the “original event” 
as the only valid subject for historical interpretation? 


If we are operating with the usual current notion of history as 
being a record of things as they actually were in an external objective 
sense, then we are likely to answer “yes” to such questions. We are 
likely to form a negative judgment, consciously or unconsciously, 
about the interval of time between original event and the passage. 
We are likely to try to overcome it, surmount it, neutralize it by 
explaining the passage in terms of its development, contenting our- 
selves with an analysis of its formulation because only so can we 
think historically. We are likely to be sympathetic with the passage 
in such measure as we judge it to be factually accurate, and unsym- 
pathetic as we detect and describe its unhistorical transformation 
of the original event. We are tempted to deny that the passage itself 
can be the subject of legitimate historical interpretation as revealing 
event. But, once again, to do so is to import a vast and defining pre- 
supposition and to fail to recognize in the method and temper of 
our approach as interpreters just what the Bible offers us as history 
in that it witnesses to the occurrence of revelation. 


By what right, other than the tendency of our own Zeitgeist, do 
we assume that our motion of historicity must control and correct 
what the Bible included in its testimony as the historical quality of 
revelation? The interval of time between event and text is indeed 
not neutral and vacant. It is not because the recollection of a reveal- 
ing event cannot take place in a vacuum. As it was told and retold 
it achieved in each retelling a dynamic contemporaneity. As reveal- 
ing event it could not be mere information whose characteristic was 
just factual accuracy, nor could it become such a report; its quality 
was relevance, the power to involve those who heard and trans- 
mitted it, the capacity to include them and their situation in its 
happenedness. The event had a vertical and depth dimension as 
well as a horizontal one. Its transmission is itself history, the course 
of revelation within the successive and developing situations of the 
community which passed it on. The original event extended itself 
and incorporated its eventfulness as relevant revelation within its 
own existence. The texts, which stand at some stage of the process 
at varying distances from the original event, are a witness not only 
to it, but to the entire and larger event of its continuing function 
as the occurrence which related men to the self-disclosure of God. 
In this sense the witnesses themselves are historical and require a 
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historical interpretation which focuses on the kind of history to 
which they testify, the history of the event as relevant meaning.?® 


What is at stake here could be illustrated in terms of what is going 
on in a variety of areas of biblical studies, but pentateuchal and 
synoptic research has been particularly fruitful and provocative. ‘The 
patriarchal sagas, when correlated with extra-biblical evidence turned 
up by archeology, show that they retain unmistakable features in 
their recollection which could have originated only in the pre-Mosaic 
period of Israel's semi-nomadic ancestors.?? Yet before they reached 
the form and arrangement we now find in Genesis, they came to 
represent far more than just an account of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.*° They were enriched with the successive experience of their 
descendants who thought of the land of promise in terms of the 
sense of destiny inherited from their ancestors. Later material has 
been assimilated so that they could effectively function in this larger 
role. The developed stories have been interpreted and arranged as 
the expression of a maturer theology which sees the beginning in 
terms of its realization. Jahwist, Elohist, and Priestly theologians 
have read themselves and their own encounter with God into the 
living tradition because they knew their own identity in terms of 
what God began with the Fathers. In the end the patriarchal stories 
have become the illustration and content of the first element of 
Israel's historical credo. They represent, not a report of conditions 
in the late Bronze age, but a testimony to the course of the Word of 
God through the centuries of Israel's existence.?! 


28 Cf. the observations of G. von Rad about the patriarchal stories in 
Genesis: “. . . die Jahwegemeinde, in der diese Überlieferungen weitergegeben 
wurden, mehr und mehr sich selbst und ihre Glaubenserfahrungen in diesen 
Erzáhlungen darstellte. Und hier ist der Punkt, wo wir die Geschichtlichkeit 
dieser Uberlieferungen fassen kónnen! In die alten Gefásse dieser Sagen hat 
der Jahwist Grundsätzliches von dem, was Israel in seiner Geschichte mit 
Jahme widerfuhr, hineingegehen . . . Und dies erst gibt den Erzáhlungen 
ihren eigentlichen Zeugnischarakter!_Das ist klar: beruht die Geschicht- 
lichkeit der Vätererzählungen jetzt wesentlich auf Glaubenserfahrungen der 
Gemeinde, so hat das weitreichende Konsequenzen für die Auslegungen." 
CDas Erste Buch Mose (Alte Testament Deutsch, 2; Góttingen, Vandenhoeck 
and Ruprecht, 1950, pp. 30f.). And consequences not only for Genesis, but 
all the "historical" books in the Old Testament! 

29 Cf. J. Bright, A History of Israel (Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1959), pp. 60ff. 

30 Cf. in general the treatment of Genesis 12-50 in G. von Rad, op. cit. 

31 Cf. von Rad's description of the OT as a history book which “stellt 
eine von Gottes Wort gewirkt Geschichte dar, von der be uc bis 
zum Kommen des Menschensohns" in “Typologische Auslegung des Alten 
Testaments,” Evangelische Theologie, 12:23ff., Juli/Aug., 1952; and his 
study of the Deuteronomistic Theology of History in Studies in Deuteronomy 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 9; London, SCM Press, 1953): “What the 
Deuteronomist presents is really a history of the creative word of Jahweh" 
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The different forms of synoptic material in the first three Gospels 
came about through a similar process over a much shorter period 
of time. The “parable of the Great Banquet” appears in both 
Matthew (22:1ff.) and Luke (14:16ff.).22 It is clearly the same 
parable in each case, but each evangelist gives his own version with 
features not present in the other. Matthews form is the more 
developed, and capitalizes, not just on the central motif of the 
parable, but relates almost all its features interpretatively to the 
situation of the Church after the fall of Jerusalem. Luke's account 
of the parable, while it is simpler and, in the opinion of most, 
represents an earlier form, nonetheless also contains a development 
of the parable in terms of Luke's conception of the mission of the 
Church as it is found in the structure of Acts. In the hands of both 
writers, a parable told by Jesus in the environment of his own mis- 
sion in Palestine has become his word to and about the Church in 
the context of their own mission to the Gentiles. The evangelists 
and the primitive Church deal so with their recollection of Jesus 
because he is not for them just the earthly Jesus. He is also the 
risen, exalted Lord present in his Church. The Church did not 
merely pass on the tradition of what Jesus did and said, but 
witnessed in and through the repetition of the tradition to what He 
said to them in their later situation. The remembering of Him was 
His instrument for directing and ruling the community of faith. The 
Gospels are not only the memory of “the original Jesus” but the 
testimony to Him as the word by which they were the Church. 
Their history is the history of the Word. 


All this means that biblical research through its continuing at- 
tempt to understand the nature of the material with which the 
interpreter deals is moving toward the point at which the historical 
question about meaning is identical with the theological question 
about the witness to revelation. When we recognize that the distance 
between the texts and the events to which they testify is not anti- 
historical, but full of the event shaping and creating history, then 
the interpreter can focus his historical interpretation on the text 


32 This illustration is taken from G. Bornkamm, op. cit., pp. 15f. 


33 E.g. Knox's remarks about NT literature: “. . . it is Jesus as he was 
remembered and interpreted who is alone important for the Christian com- 
munity. It is this Jesus with whom both faith and history are concerned. 
The perception of this fact invests the whole New Testament picture with 
a kind of immediate and unquestionable historical value: The event of Jesus 
Christ was precisely that totality of fact and meaning—of fact responded to, 
interpreted, remembered—which is indubitably set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, and is thus itself indubitable” (op cit., pp. 37£.). 
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itself. The distance is no longer a negative factor which one must 
overcome as mere historicism has done, or ignore as fundamentalism 
wants to do. It is rather an extension of original event through his- 
tory, and the text is to be understood as a testimony to this whole 
course of the Word in the time in which the text was written. 
Exegesis can take up the task of interpreting Scripture in a renewed 
confidence that in the present biblical books in their present form 
and arrangement lies the valid witness to God's self-disclosure to his 
chosen people in history.** 


The question of the historical as a problem for interpretative 
method is, of course, raised directly only by the biblical literature 
which is narrative in character and tells something about what is 
past for its writer. It seems to touch the Psalms, Prophets, and 
Epistles only indirectly, and the Wisdom Literature hardly at all.*° 
But whatever shifts occur in our approach to the crucial narrative 
areas of the Bible will influence justifiably our attitude toward the 
rest, for the narratives make up the literary, conceptual, and theo- 
logical structure of the Bible. Moreover, all biblical literature belongs 
to the past and requires an historical interpretation—even the simplest 
proverb, or Paul's profoundest Christological passages. In their case, 
too, the readiness of the interpreter to make the character of the texts 
as witnesses the center of this historical interest is the basic issue. 
He may concern himself with grammar, dates, literary forms, paral- 
lels with other cultural and religious phenomena. But will he do 
all this for the sake of knowing what the text itself means to say, 
for what reason, and to whom? Will he accept the text's own self- 
understanding as decisive? Only an affirmative answer will enable 
the historical exegete really to interpret his text. 


The possibility which these developments offer us is that of 
transcending the false alternative of history or theology. Continued 
concentration on what the biblical texts really are indicates that 


34 Such a conclusion would constitute the critical basis for K. Barth's call 
to exegesis to take up "the exegesis of the canonical Scriptures as such, the 
interconnected Ser of rene Isaiah, Matthew, etc., in their unity and 
consistency . . . the only ssible goal of Biblical scholarship.” To him 
“the historical TUR which Biblical science has to ascertain in its own way, 
lies in the true meaning and continuity of the Biblical texts themselves . . . 
Thus what is required is not to annul the results of Biblical research under- 
taken in recent centuries . . . but radically to reorient the aim of such 
research, by recognizing that the Biblical texts must be investigated for their 
own sake because the revelation to which they bear witness stands, takes lace, 
and is to be sought, not behind or above them, but in them” (Church 
Dogmatics; Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1956, I, ips pp. 547ff.) 

35 For a discussion of this problem, cf. G. E. Wright, op. cit., pp. 87ft.; 
G. von Rad, Theologie des Alten Testaments (München, Ch. Kaiser, 1957), 
Band I, pp. 352fF. 
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theology's subject matter and rubrics are wholly historical, and that 
the historicity of biblical texts includes as an indigenous quality the 
theological. Exegesis must persist in its interpretative intention until 
it comprehends the level of the historical which the texts possess, 
their witnessing kerygmatic dimension. 


Of course, one must take care not to conclude or assume that 
history is swallowed up in theology. That would be to seize the 
other horn of the dilemma, to operate with the same either/or in 
a disastrous fashion. This is hardly the justification for faith to 
attempt some leap to the security of a platform suspended above 
history, or isolated within one’s own existence. 


The exegete’s question about this kerygmatic dimension will be 
thoroughly historical—not a theological something to be added at a 
certain stage of the process of exegesis, or a supernatural pole by 
which he vaults above the relativities of history. The witness of all 
biblical texts from Old and New Testament—a prophetic oracle, a 
story in the Deuteronomic history, a synoptic pericope, or a Pauline 
passage—all are historical and are qualified completely by the 
humanity and temporality of the man who testifies. Exegesis must 
ask insistently about the context and situation of the witness to 
interpret what it has to say. There is no element in the text or 
movement in interpretation as a human undertaking which is trans- 
or supra-historical. Hearing the witness as real witness depends on 
our understanding him just where he is.?* The hermeneutical and 
systematic questions which will then arise must be faced and dealt 
with. The work of God as Holy Spirit in awakening faith or con- 
firming it cannot be harnessed as method or even forced by the 
intention of the exegete. 


Nor can we reach the convenient conclusion that the concen- 
tration of interpretation on the meaning of the present form of the 
text relieves us of the responsibility for asking about the history 
behind the text.?* That the Bible will not allow either. The natural 
relation of faith to the text was disrupted by historicism’s question 
as to “wie es eigentlich gewesen,” but it would be as inadequate 


36 Cf. J. Knox's description of the work of the biblical historian as the only 
way to keep “the event” from being absorbed into the piety and ecclesiasticism 
of the Church, and to maintain its autonomy and precedence (op. cit., 
pp. 82f.). 

37 Does Barth in his concentration on the text itself also mean to say that 
the question of the relationship between text and earlier event is un-important? 
Cf. the discussion by H. Diem Cop. cit., pp. 62ff. and 95ff.), and his 
development of Barth's thought toward a more positive evaluation of fact 
which can be investigated historically. Also J. M. Robinson. op. cit., pp. 28f. 
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now to supplant that question wholly by the question about the 
“Aussage-Ebene” of a text. This would be but a new reductionism. 
The question about the continuity between the testimony as a 
historical event and the fact to which the testimony points remains 
theologically crucial.** Its answer is of central significance both as 
apologetics and explication. We must not be deceived by another 
either/or. In the question of the relation of Israel’s credo to her 
history we must prefer a Bright to a Noth, and in the question about 
the historical Jesus a Bornkamm to a Bultmann. 


Exegesis, then, as an attempt to discover and describe the mean- 
ing of the canonical writings is objective and scientific only when it is 
consciously theological. Its material is the history of the word; it 
is the testimony of believers; it is kerygmatic in its intention. This 
theological quality of the biblical books is not a presupposition which 
the interpreter brings to the material; it confronts him in the material 
and his method must recognize its presence and his interpretation 
must account for its significance. 


But exegesis is conditioned and defined as theological from another 
perspective. The situation of the exegete also makes a contribution 
to the character of exegesis, and in the case of exegesis conducted 
by the servant of the Church in service of the Church this con- 
tribution should be regarded as a plus factor, not a negative one. 
Interpretation is not an unqualified, objective concern with the 
“right meaning” of a passage carried out in the suspension of 
scientific observation. The attempt to draw an analogy between the 
interpretation of historical writing and the controlled observation 
of a detached experimentation in the natural sciences is not valid and 
has obscured a great deal about the nature of interpretation.?? 6 
interpreter in every case is concerned also with the “right use” of 
the meaning discovered. He brings with his approach to the material 
a complex of interests and motivations and expectations which enter 
into his treatment of the material at the very beginning and con- 


38 “Der seit Ostern geglaubte und verkundigte Christus steht also in einer 
Kontinuitat mit dem sogenannten historischen Jesus, ohne welche Glaube 
und Verkündigung nach der Meinung der Urchristenheit sinnlos waren. Dieser 
Kontinuität inne und gewiss zu werden ist unaufgebbare theologische Not- 
wendigkeit” (E. Kásemann, “Probleme neutestamentliche Arbeit in Deutsch- 
land,” in Die Freiheit des Evangelium und der Ordnung der Gesellschaft; 
Beitráge zur a Theologie, Band 15; München, Ch. Kaiser, 1952, 

p. 151). Cf. also C. H. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 10f.; E. Hoskyns and F. N. Davey, 
The Riddle of the New Testament (London, Faber and Faber, 1949), 

12ff.; J. Bright, Early Israel in Recent History Writin (Studies in‏ .م 
Biblical Theology, No. 19; London, SCM Press), p. 126; G. Bornkamm,‏ 
op cit., pp. 19.‏ 

39 Cf. R. R. Niebuhr, op. cit., pp. 105ff. 
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dition his attempt to understand throughout. He has, in a word, 
presuppositions. But if there is an inherent and justifiable validity to 
the situation of the exegete—if he is aware of his dominant pre- 
suppositions and holds them in the position of presuppositions so 
that they are always subject to the testing of confrontation with the 
material, then they do not cripple and confound the possibility of 
reaching the real meaning of a passage. Rather they are part of the 
indispensable equipment for doing so.*? 


“Presupposition” has become too much of a scare-word in the dis- 
cussion about interpretative method. So-called “scientific” exegesis 
rightly attacked so-called “theological” exegesis because it allowed 
dogmatic propositions to control the practice of its biblical study 
and dictate the results. But it made the fatal error of assuming that 
it had no confining presuppositions of its own. Today even the con- 
tinental giants, Barth and Bultmann, who are locked in head-on 
struggle over the nature of hermeneutics can agree that all do and 
must have presuppositions. No one comes to the Bible with a 
mental tabula rasa. No one sits to the Scripture in total freedom of 
any preconceptions as though he were the blank report paper on 
which the objective measurable data from a controlled experiment 
is to be recorded. The concepts and categories and concerns which 
an exegete brings to a biblical passage are the indispensable pre- 
requisites for the occurrence of understanding, the apprehension of 
meaning. Without them there would simply be no contact between 
the words of the passage and the mind of the interpreter. Even the 
fact that one comes at all to Scripture involves a very important 
presupposition which is of great significance for what happens in 
the encounter. The problem with presuppositions is not that ٠ 
should have them, but whether we are aware of them, can formulate 
them cogently, are willing and ready to test them in the functional 
process of interpretation. In the sphere of existential human mean- 


40 The cautions of J. Muilenburg that as interpreters we assume the two- 
fold role of spectator and auditor ue cit., p. 22), and of K. Stendahl that 
the lines between biblical studies and theology ought to be kept clear Cop. cit., 
p. 38) are understandable. But a caution from the other side is necessary for 
the sake of exegesis conducted specifically in the Church. When I describe 
in order to hear, am I two persons in turn? Can I and must I be? Does my 
intention to hear make my description less objective and my hearing more 
subjective? Do I hear "theology" unless I describe it, or am I to think that 
“theology” belongs just to my hearing and not to what is described? Why 
must we continue to guard only the distinctions and not the continuity? 

41 R. Bultmann, Glauben und Verstehen (Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1954), 
Band I, pp. 128ff.; K. Barth, op. cit., I, 2, 815ff. Cf. the discussion in G. 
Eichholz, op. cit., pp. 64ff.: “Das Problem zwischen Karl Barth und Bultmann 
bezieht sich nicht auf das Faktum des Vorverstándnisses, sonder auf die Rolle, 
die es in der Hermeneutik spielt." 
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ing, pure objectivity is utterly meaningless and pure subjectivity is 
demented. Where presuppositions are consciously and self-critically 
employed, the right relationship between objectivity and subjectivity 
is possible, and understanding as the appropriate mental and moral 
response of the interpreter to his material can occur. 


The kind of exegesis which we practice as Christians in the Re- 
formed tradition and must learn as a discipline in theological train- 
ing acquires its distinctive presuppositions of purpose, interest, and 
expectation from our situation. We are members of a community of 
faith which defines itself in terms of a certain relationship to the 
Bible, and we further have a vocation for implementing and 
effectuating that relationship. When we sit down with the writings 
of the Testaments, it is with specific interests and active expectation 
that the words of human witnesses which we examine can and will 
confront us with God’s word meant for us as His elect and the 
Church as His people. In our situation this and nothing less is the 
true meaning and the true use of Scripture.*? 


There are, so to speak, other kinds of exegetical investigation 
executed in other situations which have their own presuppositions. 
A philologist may examine Old Testament texts to gather data for 
the history of the Hebrew language. His purpose guides the way in 
which he deals with the texts and controls the questions which he 
puts to them. A student of comparative religions may undertake to 
compare and contrast the cult of ancient Israel with the rituals of 
the Canaanites, or that of the primitive Church with what was prac- 
ticed in the mystery religions. He is not bound to make any value 
judgments about his results, and if he does he may be introducing 
other considerations into the operation than the data as he defines 
it would justify. A historian can set himself the task of reconstruct- 
ing the actual story of Paul's missionary activities and he will deal 
with the New Testament texts very selectively and introduce certain 
criteria for their evaluation which are necessary in executing his 
work. All of these endeavors are valid with respect both to the ma- 
terial and the situation of the scholar. Since they all involve asking 
questions of the text they all are exegetical, interpretative disciplines. 
Church exegesis not only has its material in common with them, 
but has profited greatly from their development of method and the 
results at which they have arrived. But because the situational pre- 


42 Cf. K. Barth’s discussion of the definition by Polanus: “The interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture is the explanation of its true sense and true use, set 
forth in clear words for the glory of God and the edification of the Church” 
Cop. cit.. pp. 714ff.). 
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suppositions of each differs they break off their work at different 
points, make critical judgments by differing criteria, and focus on 
different results. What satisfies the purpose of one can fall far short 
of fulfilling the mission of another. Certain confusion results, and 
has resulted, when exegetes in varying situations do not recognize 
the possibilities and limitations involved in their approach. One 
discipline cannot assume that its own approach exhausts the char- 
acter of the material and then judge the validity of other interests 
by its own presuppositions. Throughout the critical period, church 
exegesis has tended to let this happen and has often failed to execute 
fully its own mission of seeking the meaning of texts as they present 
themselves—as the testimony of faith to God's acts and will given to 
His chosen people. Because exegesis, as we practice it and teach it, 
is situated within this people, it has not fulfilled its own mission 
until it discerns and interprets this testimony precisely as message. 
Such Church exegesis has its own objective historical validity just in 
this situation. On the one hand there is the Bible which describes 
itself as a testimony to God's work for and instruction of His 
covenant people. On the other hand there is the Church which 
knows that it lives and has reality only by the work and instruction 
of its covenant Lord. Exegesis does the work of being obedient to 
its own situation.** It does not have to justify what it does in terms 
of absolutes or metaphysics. The validity of its peculiar situational 
presuppositions is a matter of its real historical context. It does what 
there is a need to do and what it has to do. It gives thanks for and 
participates in other kinds of exegesis for apologetic and explicative 
reasons, but it persists in its own particular work and subordinates 
everything else to its given concern—the interpretation of the testi- 
mony of the witnesses as message. 


Of course, it is obvious that these situational presuppositions cor- 
respond to the dogma of the Church which deal with the nature 
of revelation. If we understand what dogma means there is no reason 
to deny that exegesis has a responsibility to the dogma of the 
Church and every reason to affirm it.** The interpreter who acquires 
and accepts his vocation within the Church does so because the 
belief of the Church about revelation is essentially his own. He does 


43 Cf, the telling analysis by N. F. S. Ferre of the importance of an in- 
terpreter’s context for what he will and can do: “Notes by a Theologian on 
Biblical Hermeneutics,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 78:105ff., June, 1959. 

44 H. Diem has done a very stimulating piece of work on the functional 
relationship between Church dogma and exegesis in his Dogmatics. Cf. 
especially pp. 240fF. 
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not begin fresh in unprejudiced independence and fashion his own 
private notion about the nature and availability of revelation. The 
only perspectives and categories by which one can approach Scripture 
and let it be what it intends to be are already held by the Church 
through its “yes” to the testimony of prophets and apostles. The 
Church vigorously, confessionally, unashamedly teaches this “yes” 
to those who would serve it as interpreters. A man may decline to 
agree to the relationship between Scripture and Church, or find 
himself honestly unable to do so. But he will only frustrate himself 
and confuse the Church if he then continues to insist that he does 
interpret for the Church. The circular relationship in which the 
Church stands to its Scriptures can be entered only through faith— 
and the interpreter can stand between Scripture and Church as the 
human mediator of meaning only as he speaks in faith, in trust and 
conviction of the validity and necessity of the witnesses. 


The causal presupposition of Church interpretation is the doctrine 
that the Bible is a form of the Word of God, that through it the 
authoritative deeds and speech of God are available to the Church. 
The material presupposition of Church interpretation is the doctrine 
of the Canon, that just these particular books, and no others, are 
Holy Scripture. With these two goes a third which unites and 
explicates them in the Church situation. The substantial presup- 
position of Church interpretation is the doctrine of the person and 
work of Christ, that in Jesus the God to whom the prophets testify 
was present, and is present as risen Lord of the Church. As an 
exercise of the Church, interpretation does not begin outside these 
presuppositions or without them, for they state its why and where 
and who. The Church keeps the Bible open before it in its pilgrim 
way through history, because it believes and knows by the fact of 
its existence that through the biblical testimony the Lord creates, 
enlivens, and rules the Church. The effort to interpret is always an 
act of obedience to Jesus Christ.** This means that the only possible 
١ exegesis for the Church is canonical and kerygmatic; it sets a pre- 
eminent and unique value on just these books, and seeks in them 
and their relationship to each other the divine deeds and words 
of its Lord’s instruction. And it also means Christological exegesis 


45 “Ob das AT mit den Augen des NT zu lesen ist, das ist der Schriftaus- 
legung nicht als Frage gestellt, welche sie durch das Ergebnis ihre Arbeit 
erst zu beantworten hatte, sondern es ist ihr die Aufgabe gestellt, das zu tun” 
CH. Diem, Ses als Kirchliche Wissenschaft; Miinchen, Ch. Kaiser, 
1951009753): 
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of Old and New Testaments.** The Church is Christian. Must 
this remain so shocking and scandalous to exegesis in the age of 
historical criticism?* The Church has the Old Testament because 
its Lord gives it the scriptures of Israel as its Bible. Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Christ of the Old Testament, the Messiah, the Servant, the 
Son of Man, the Judge and Saviour and Lord of the Covenant Peo- 
ple. If this is not right, the New Testament is wrong, and the 
Church has no Bible—either Old or New. By Christological exegesis 
1 do not mean reading the story of the earthly Jesus back into the 
texts of the Old Testament.** But I do mean that the way in which 
the New Testament identifies and interprets Jesus as the Christ in 
relationship to the work and words of the God of Israel must be 
recognized as the basic fact which underlies any biblical hermeneu- 
tics. And one might add that New Testament exegesis must also 
be Christological; that is, it must always hold New Testament texts 
in the environment which the Old Testament furnishes. If this is not 
done, the Christ is likely to become an unhistorical myth, a gnostic 
philosophy which tells us no more than an anthropological interpre- 
tation of our own existence. 

These, then, are the basic presuppositions which condition the 
particular situation of the Church interpreter, and to which he must 
be responsible in respecting the integrity of his vocation. But will 
this not mean that the Church controls the Scripture and by its 
dogma prescribes what the exegete shall find? Not at all! In insisting 
that we have presuppositions and that these are the right ones for 


46 That OT interpretation must be consummated in recognition that Christ 
is in some sense the subject of the whole Bible is increasingly recognized by 
OT scholarship in hermeneutical study. Just what this means in the con- 
crete practice of interpreting specific OT passages is one of the most urgent 
questions facing OT study. lhe work of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft for the 
Biblischer Kommentar is of particular significance. Cf. the essays by Noth, 
von Rad, Zimmerli, Kraus, and Wolff in Evangelische Theologie, 12:6fF., 
Juli/Aug., 1952; and 16:337ff., Aug./Sept., 1956. Or as G. E. Wright puts 
it “we begin as Christians with the New Testament” and “reach back into 
the Old Testament in order to see what its proclamation of God's saving acts 
was, and thus to understand what Christ means as the culminating event 
in a special redemption history” (op. cit., pp. 112f.). 

47 What a straightforward, delightfully shocking statement is this: "There 
is no Christian exegesis without Christian principles of interpretation" 
(N. F. S. Ferre, op. cit., p. 111). Is it the case with those who protest that 
they desire something else, or think that this is impossible? 

48 E.g. as W. Vischer often does in his The Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ (London, Lutterworth Press, 1949). 

49 The material worked up by C. H. Dodd in his According to the Scriptures 
(New York, Scribner, 1953) deserves serious attention at this point. Cf. also 
H. W. Wolff, "Zur Hermeneutik des Alten Testaments," Evangelische 
Theologie, 16:337ff., Aug./Sept., 1956. 

50 So W. Zimmerli in his criticism of R. Bultmann, “Verheissung und 
Erfüllung," Evangelische Theologie, 12:55ff., Juli/Aug., 1952. 
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our particular situation, we must also insist that they are presupposi- 
tions. They are, themselves, derived and secondary, function as guide, 
counsel, and orientation—but not as absolutes. They are appropriate 
for exegesis in this instructive function because the dogma them- 
selves are response to Scripture, an attempt by the Church to say 
what is there. They are not and must not become manifestos of the 
Church's independence and authority; they are meant to be the 
Church's instrument of dependence and submission to that to 
which the dogma points. By them the community of faith is saying 
where, how, and in whom the center of its life is. Because and 
insofar as these dogma are the Church's doctrinal answer to Scripture 
they are appropriate as a guide to those who interpret. In fact, this is 
their primary use. They do not speak for Scripture, but tell us to go 
to Scripture. They do not tell us in advance what any particular 
text will say, but give us preliminary reason and motivation for 
listening to what it does say. 


Church exegesis is engaged in a circular movement between 
Scripture and Church doctrine in which the Scriptures always have 
priority.** The circle is unbreakable because it is the movement of 
faith, and the priority is unalterable because faith does not rest 
on itself but on the revelation of God. The doctrine of Scripture is 
nothing less than the correct description of its exegesis; it has no 
absolute validity but is acquired and preserved and validated in 
the exposition of Scripture itself.*2 Any doctrine of Scripture is false 
if it does not permit, or better, specifically require its constant valida- 
tion with Scripture.°® The doctrine of the canon is not an inde- 
pendently authoritative act by the Church which contributes some- 
thing metaphysical to the biblical books. It is simply the acknowl- 
edgement by the Church that in its historical situation these par- 
ticular books authenticate themselves by evoking Christian faith 
when they are interpreted and proclaimed. The closure of the canon 
is factual, not essential.** The validity of the canon is realized only 
in the interpretation of the biblical books. Even the Christological 
doctrine does not tell us in what relationship we shall encounter the 
Lord of the Church and what He will say to us in the faithful 
interpretation of specific passages of Scripture. Only in testing and 
discovering the unity and diversity of the Scriptures as his self- 


51H. Diem, Theologie als Kirchliche Wissenschaft (Miinchen, Ch. Kaiser, 
1951), pp. 68f. 


52 K. Barth, op. cit., I, 2, 462. 
53 H. Diem, Theologie als Kirchliche Wissenschaft, p. 92. 
54H, Diem, Dogmatics, pp. 216f. 
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testimony to the Church in its varying historical environments, do 
we validate Christology and learn that He is our Lord and what 
He will have of us. The Church doctrines which bear on revelation 
and the factual “thereness” of Scripture are united in an inseparable 
whole in which Scripture necessarily has the indisputable priority. 
This is the situation of the Church exegete. He cannot qualify or 
withdraw from the advisory authority of the Church's revelational 
doctrine without qualifying or rejecting its “yes” to Scripture. But 
if he does other than listen to Scripture for its own meaning and 
word, he disobeys the doctrine and leaves it unrealized and in- 
effectual. 


The Church's doctrine, therefore, does have an appropriate claim 
to say something about exegesis. It is true that in the practice of the 
circular movement the Church does reappraise and reformulate its 
doctrine because of what it learns in looking at Scripture. This 
means it revises its situational presuppositions in obedience to their 
source. But where biblical exegesis has simply abandoned and re- 
jected Church doctrine outright as it has often done in the develop- 
ment of historical criticism, and done so in the name of objective 
freedom, it has been the case that it was exegesis and not its subject 
matter which was freed. And the freedom has proved to be a vacuum 
into which other presuppositions and interests and purposes have 
rushed to fill a void that will not remain empty. Mere historical 
study has not set the word free so that the Church is free to serve 
its Lord. And here we have come again to our starting point. 
Exegesis can issue its declaration of freedom only the name of a 
reality which confronts it from within its biblical material. 


It would certainly be misleading to leave the impression that the 
matters surveyed in this paper are the subject of any broad consensus 
either in biblical or dogmatic studies. But controversy and differences 
are not the peculiar property of the question of the nature of exegesis 
as it is to be practised in the Church. An eminent Old Testament 
scholar has recently said that “Old Testament scholarship is today 
badly divided on most of the basic issues confronting it. These in- 
clude nothing less than the reconstruction of Israel’s early history, 
the development of the cult, and the nature and task of Old Testa- 
ment theology.”*3 As for New Testament one has simply to point to 
the sharp disagreement and controversy provoked by Bultmann’s 
proposals and their continuing development by his students. In the 


55G. E. Wright in “Cult and History in the Old Testament,” an مه‎ 
published paper. 
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field of systematics where is the common methodological ground 
between a Barth and a Tillich and an Ebeling? If we wait for these 
clouds of dust to settle, our patience will have to be long. 


For your speaker the sharp bracing wind which blows out of the 
churning murkiness of this stormfront of disagreement is one of 
fresh and exhilarating possibilities. There is the possibility that 
biblical research in its continuing attempt to describe its material 
will transcend the past limitations of historical criticism and learn 
to use the word “historical” in a radically critical fashion as an 
interpretative instrument for understanding biblical texts as they 
mean to be understood. There is the possibility that, in the intense 
revival of hermeneutic thought with its complex of implications, the 
Church exegete will see the necessity and validity of his situational 
presuppositions and what they mean for the practice of exegesis. 
There is the possibility that theology will formulate a synthesis of 
the solus Christus principle of the New Testament and the sola 
scriptura—sola fide of the Reformation with sola historia of the 
modern period, and so develop a hermeneutics which truly frees the 
Word to rule the Church in our time. 


In the ferment of these decades it is of great significance that a 
dogmatic theologian has issued the most effective call to exegesis 
to mind its business. It is also significant that it is a New Testament 
exegete who is raising the sharpest questions for systematics about 
its nature and method. And it is significant that the most telling 
criticism of unhistorical tendencies of some New Testament exegesis 
and systematics is coming from Old Testament scholars. What does 
it mean that exegetes and dogmaticians are forced to speak to one 
another about the other's business? Have we come to the end of the 
time when exegesis could be mere historicism and theology un- 
historical systematizing? Perhaps all along we have been trying to do 
work independently that could only be done together. 


What do this ferment and these possibilities say to those who 
hold, practice, and teach Reformed theology?** Are they also omens 
of a possible recovery of theology as one unified discipline? What 
is Reformed theology but the movement of interpretation seen in 
its total scope? 

Exegesis is the journey back to the time of the witnesses, to the 
world of prophets and apostles. It is the vigorious discipline of 


56 Cf, the essay by G. Eichholz, “Reform des Theologischen Studiums oder 
Reform der Theologie?" Evangelische Theologie, Juli, 1953, pp. 6ff., and the 
remarks of G. E. Wright, God Who Acts, pp. 107ff. 
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learning to think in the situation and with the language and in the 
frame of reference of those whose testimony makes up the Bible. 
It is the preparation of the mind, the criticism of the hindering 
presuppositions, the effort to focus on what is there. Systematics is 
the journey back, the return from the time of the witnesses to the 
contemporary Church. Its itinerary traverses the eras of Christian 
thought, leads by the monuments of credal formulations, involves 
conversation with the Fathers, and culminates in the translation of 
meaning into message for its modern environment. Throughout its 
demanding way it seeks solely and only to conserve and maintain and 
defend what it has learned. Pastoral theology is the work at the 
point of return—the service of the Word. It is the communication 
of the meaning to listening congregations, its adaptation for growing 
minds, its ministry to folk in need. It is the interpreter at work as 
preacher, educator, counselor. Perhaps the possibility of understand- 
ing our task once again in terms of this kind of unity and dependence 
is the greatest of the possibilities of our time. What else shall we 
do but interpret, when God has revealed himself to men in history? 
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